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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE I8 THY LIFE.” 
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From “ The Lives, ———— and Sufferings of some of the Ke- | jg truly and spiritually righteous and good.” 
urmers and Martyrs. “The Spirit i heel Oe on. th 
e Spirit is power operatively in us, by 
WILLIAM DELL. being in us a spirit of knowledge. For the 
William Dell was an Episcopal minister,| Holy Spirit teaches us to know ‘the things 
and rector of Yelden, in Bedfordshire, Eng-| that are freely given to us of God;’ y= he 
land. Of his early life we have no account. | teaches us to know what sin is, and what 
While at Yelden, in the year 1645, and dur-| righteousness ; what death is, and what life ; 
ing the religious agitations which followed| what heaven is, and what hell ; what our- 
the expulsion of Charles I. and the establish-| selves are, and what God is. And these 
ment of the Commonwealth, he published a/|things he teaches us to know otherwise than 
treatise, entitled “ Christ’s Spirit a Christian’s | other men know them.” ; aaa 
Strength.” His object in this discourse was} He maintains that this gift of the Spirit is 
to show that the Spirit of Christ is absolutely | common to all true Christians, and that all 
necessary in the church, to furnish with must needs have it, if they are really in the 
wer to overcome the world, and that a|life and power of Christianity; but that for 
ependence on human strength and learning | ministers of the gospel it is especially neces- 
without the unction of this Spirit, can only | sary. 
lead into “the form of godliness,” as distin-| “The ministers of the gospel must needs 
— from “the power” thereof. This|have this power of the Holy Spirit, because 
octrine pervades all his subsequent writings. | otherwise they are not sufficient for the min- 
The tenor of his views in this work, very con-| istry. For no man is sufficient for the work 
trary to the prevalent dogmas of that time,|of the ministry by any natural parts and 
may be gathered from the following brief ex-| abilities of his own, nor yet by an acquired 
tracts : parts of human learning and knowledge ; but 
“The receiving of the Spirit,” says he, “is| only by this power of the Holy Spirit ; and 
the receiving of power. [‘Ye shall receive|till he be endued with this, notwithstanding 
power when the Holy Ghost is come upon|all his other accomplishments, he is alto- 
you.’] Till we receive the Spirit, we are al-| gether insufficient. And therefore, the very 
together without power ; and when we receive | apostles were to keep silence, till they were 
the Spirit, then first of all do we receive|endued with this power. They were to wait 
power—power from on high. By nature we|at Jerusalem till _ they had received the 
are all without strength, weak, impotent] promise of the Spirit. . . . - Without 
creatures, utterly unable to do anything that! this power of the Spirit, ministers are utterly 
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unable to preach the word; that is, the true, 
spiritual and living word of God. For to 
preach this word of God requires the power 
of God. One may speak the word of man 
by the power of man; but he cannot speak 
the word of God, but by the power of God.” 
“ Human reason, and human wisdom, and 
righteousness, and power, and knowledge, 
cannot receive the Holy Spirit. But we 
must be emptied of these, if ever we would 
receive Him. . . . And when a man 
is thus empty of himself, and of other things, 
then he becomes‘ poor in spirit;’ and such 
the Spirit fills, and descends into with a won- 
derful and irresistible power, and fills the 
outer aud inner man, and all the faculties of 
oe soul, with himself and all the things of 
od.” 


“let us not expect all gifts in all men, and 
that every man should excel in every gift; 
for then one would be saying to another, ‘I 
have no need of thee’” . .. . “If 
thou hast the gift of utterance in the minis 
tration of the Spirit, it is to build me up. If 
I have the spirit of prayer, it commends thee 
as carefully to God as myself. One watches 
over another, as over his own soul. And if 
any be weak, the strong support them ; if any 
be doubtful, they that have the gift of knowl- 
edge direct them ; if one be troubled, the rest 
mourn with him; if one be comforted, the 
rest rejoice with him; and they are all so 
linked together in the body of Christ, that 
the good and evil of one extends to all. 
Where thou canst find such another commu- 
nion, there join thyself. But if this be the 



















And he winds up the whole by the follow- 
ing remark:—‘ We must ascribe to the 
Spirit the whole glory of his own works, and 
acknowledge that we ovrselves are nothing, 
and can do nothing; and that it is He only 
that is all in all, and works all in all. And 
we ourselves, among all the excellent works 
of the Spirit in us, must so remain as if we 
were and wrought nothing at all; that so, all 
that is of flesh and blood may be laid low in 
us, and the Spirit alone may be exalted; 
first, to do all in us, and then, to have all the 
glory ofallthatisdone” . . . . 

“And by the daily use and improvement 
of these means, we may attain to a great de- 
gree of spiritual strength, that we may walk 
and not be weary, and may run and not 
faint, and may mount up as eagles, yea, and 
may walk as angels among men, and as the 
powers of heaven upon earth; to His praise 
and honor who first communicates to us his 
own strength, and then, by that strength of 
his own, works all our works in us. And 
thus is He glorified in his saints, and admired 
in all that believe.” 

In a treatise put forth probably soon after- 
ward, he argues that the true spiritual church 
of Christ is composed of living stones—pre- 
cious stones—“ and therefore,” says he, “the 
Lord calls them [the faithful] his jewels— 
‘In the day wherein I make up my jewels’ 
—and elsewhere they are called ‘the precious 
sons of Zion.’ The people of God are a 
most precious people, men and women of a 
precious anointing ; though some wicked and 
scurrilous libellers against the spiritual 
church will not allow them this name, but 
reproach it. And yet still it is a truth, that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against, 
that the truly faithful are precious stones in 
the building of the church, partaking of the 
nature and Spirit of God.” 

But though these true members of Christ 
have all received of the same anointing, yet 







































































































































































































































only excellent communion in the world, who 
would not willingly join himself to that spir- 
itual people, where no man calls his grace his 
own, 5 

every one having a share in the faith, hope, 
love, prayer, peace, joy, wisdom and strength 
of all; and ail having a share in these gifts 
and graces that are in any one? And thus 
much for the diversity of the stones, as well 
as for the preciousness of them.” 


ut all gifts are in common among all, 


And further on, in the same work, he says: 


“ Now we perceive how few true children of 
the church there be among those commonly 
called Christians. For among all these, how 
few are there who have the teaching of God! 


But most have thcir teaching only from men, 


and no higher. Consider therefore, I pray, 
whether the knowledge you have be from the 


teaching of God or the teaching of man, 


You all pretend to know that Christ is the 


Son of the living God, and that redemption 


and salvation is by him alone. But how 


came ye by this knowledge? Did you read 
it in the letter, or did somebody tell you so, 
or hath God himself taught you this? For 
‘no man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
and he to whom the Father will reveal him.’ ” 
ns mcs “Oh, consider whether you have 
the teaching of God in these things or not. 
And if you have not the teaching of God, you 
are none of the children of the church ; what- 
ever truth thou knowest from Yhe letter, if 
thou hast not the teaching of the Spirit, it 
will do thee no good; thou knowest not any- 
thing spiritually and savingly, wherein thou 
hast not the teaching of God. ‘ All thy chil- 
dren shall be taught of the Lord.’” 

In the year 1646, Wm. Dell preached a 
sermon before the House of Commons, on the 
Right Reformation of the Church ; wherein, 
after contrasting inward and spiritual with 
outward, civil, and ecclesiastical reformation, 
he earnestly appealed to the Parliament, to 
stop all persecution and attempts to force 
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men’s consciences by the power of the magis- 




























trate; showing that this can never produce 
true reformation, but only outward conformi- 
ty, with inward and dangerous dissatisfaction. 

Among many other excellent sentiments, 
he boldly held forth to them the following 
language: 

“Tt is an inward reformation [that is 
needed]. For asthe kingdom of God is an 
inward kingdom (‘the kingdom of God is 
within you,’) so the reformation that belongs 
to it is an inward reformation. This true 
gospel reformation lays hold upon the heart, 
and soul, and inner man; and changes, and 
alters, and renews, and reforms that; and 
when the heart is reformed, all is reformed. 
- + . «. And, therefore, saith Christ, 
touching the worship of the New Testament, 
‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth ;’ but 
speaks not one word of any outward form. 
So that God, in this gospel reformation, aims 
at nothing but the heart, according to the 
tenor of the new covenant: ‘This shall be 
the covenant that I will make with them 
after those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts, (Jer. xxxi. 33;) so that they 
shall not only have the word of the letter in 
their books, but the living Word of God in 
their hearts; and God, intending to reform 
the church, begins with their hearts; and, in- 
tending to reform their hearts, puts his Word 
there; and that living Word put into the 
heart reforms it indeed.” 

“The word whereby Christ reforms, is not 
the word without us, as the word of the law 
is; but the word within us, as it is written, 
‘The Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart ;’ and this is the ‘ word of 
faith.” If thou live under the word many 
years, and if it- come not into thy heart, it 
will never change thee, nor reform thee. 
And, therefore, the reforming Word is the 
Word within us, and the word within us is 
‘the word of faith.’” 

“Forcible reformation is unbeseeming the 
gospel; for the gospel is the gospel of peace, 
and not of force and fury. Civil ecclesiasti- 
cal reformation reforms by breathing out 
threatenings, punishments, prisons, fire and 
death; but the gospel by preaching peace. 
And therefore it is most unbeseeming the 
gospel to do anything rashly and violently 


for the advancement thereof, for the gospel of 


peace is not to be advanced by violence ; and 
therefore violent reformers live in contradic- 
tion to the gospel of peace, and cannot be 
truly reckoned Christians, but enemies to 
Christianity; since Christianity doth all by 
the power of the anointing, but anti-chris- 
tianity doth all by the power of the world. 
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Fore ble reformation is unsuitable to Christ’s 
kingdom, for Christ’s kingdom stands in the 
Spirit; and the force of flesh and blood can 
contribute nothing to this.’”” 


Toward the close of his discourse, he thus 


pleads with the Parliament: “I havea few 
more things to say, touching God’s kingdvm : 
—1. That as Christ’s kingdom and the king- 
doms of the world are distinct, so you would 
be pleased to keep them so; and not mingle 
them together yourselves, nor suffer others to 
do it, to the great prejudice and disturbance 
of both. 


“2. That you would be pleased to think 


that Christ’s kingdom (which is not of this 
world) hath snfficient power in itself to man- 
age all the affairs of it, without standing in 
need of any aid or help from the world ; see- 
ing the power of man is of no place or use in 
the kingdom of God, which is not a temporal, 
or an ecclesiastical dominion, but a spiritual. 


“3. That you would suffer the little stone 


of Christ’s kingdom to be hewn out of the 
mountain of the Roman monarchy (whereof 
this kingdom is a part) without hands, even 
by the power and efficacy of the Word and 
Spirit; seeing the hands of man cannot help, 
but hinder this work, which is to be done 
without hands. 


“4. That you would be pleased to suffer 


the assemblings of the saints, both publicly 
and privately, as occasion serves, seeing this 
can be no prejudice to the State, but a great 
advantage ; inasmuch as they meet peaceably, 
and make no tumults, and ia their assembling 
pray for the peace and welfare of this divided 
and distracted kingdom. And also that you 
take heed of scattering those churches that 


meet in the name and Spirit of Jesus Christ 
(which are Christ’s own gatherings to- 
gether), lest Christ so scatter you abroad that 
you never be gathered together again.” .... 
“ When I see the generality of the people of 
all sorts rise up against the ministration of 
the Spirit, which God hath now in these days 
of ourssetup, . . I am then exceed- 
ingly distressed, and pained at the very heart, 
for thee, O England! and for all thy cities 
and towns and inhabitants; for thou that 
dashest against the Spirit in the gospel, how 
shalt thou be dashed in pieces thyself, and 
there shall be no healing for thee!” 

And in another address to the Parliament, 
he tells them: “It shall be your wisdom to 
be built up, together with the church, on 
Christ; but it would be your confusion to go 
about to build the church on yourselves and 
your power; seeing this building is too 
weighty for any foundation but Christ himself. 
It will be no less dangerous an evil, for the 
magistrate to make himself lord and lawgiver 
in the church, than for the pope, or general 
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council, in all the kingdoms called Christian; 
as for the archbishop or national assembly in 
particular kingdoms. . . . Wherefore 
do you look to’ the care of the State, and 
‘trust Christ with the care of his church, see- 
ing he is both faithful and able to save it 
perfectly. ... . . Why should the church 
-any longer be ignorant of the things that 
belong unto its peace? And why should the 
members of it any longer lie as scattered 
bones, dry and dead, and not gathered up into 
the unity of a living body ?” 


(To be continued.) 





WHAT AM I DOING? 


Be Faithful. Be thou faithful nnto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life. 
Be Prayerful. Ask and it shall be given 


ou. 
" Be Watchful. Watch therefore, for ye 
know not what hour your Lord doth come. 
Be Joyful. For lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world. 
Be Humble. For by grace are ye saved, 
through faith ; and that not of yourselves, it 
is the gift of God. 





THE ELDERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


By W.N., of North Carolina. 
(Concluded from page 629.) 


Could we know the precise impressions 
made upon each individual of a congregation, 
by a given discourse, we should doubtless 
find great variety. That which blesses some 
would not be needed by others, and of course 
will not be much valued—in fact, may be 
deemed quite commonplace. The full soul 
loathes that which the famishing relishes. 
If Elders judge of ministry merely by its 
want of adaptation to their own private feel- 
ings and condition, they will often greatly err. 
But if the love of Christ constrain them to 
an earnest concern for the good of the con- 
gregation, they may be impressed with a 
feeling of the needs of those that are present, 
and prepared to bear in silent sympathy the 
burdens of the ministers. But if they are 
lukewarm themselves, they will hardly be 
able to appreciate a living, spiritual ministry. 
There is in general too little disposition to 
get all the good we can from every sermon— 
too great a tendency to compare one minister 
with another, without taking into considera- 
tion all the circumstances of each and all the 
varying wants of varying souls. Talent and 


Jearning and eloquence in connection with 
the ministerial gift, do, with those that can 
appreciate them, wonderfully exalt their 
estimate of the value of gospel labors, and the 
decided deficiency of these adjuncts powerfully 
But if our 


tends to lessen that estimate. 
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members at large are often too much influ- 


enced by these tendencies, Elders should be 
very careful not to yield to the pressure of 
this unhealthy condition of the membership. 

hey may sometimes have to stand as a 
breakwater against the surges of prejudice 
which threaten to overwhelm some of the 
Lord’s little ones; and they should labor 
against that spirit of presumption too preva- 
lent amongst us, in which both, old and 
young undertake conversational criticism of 
the ministry with the same freedom and 
publicity of expression which they would 
use in reference to some mere intellectual or 
literary effort. These words of Joseph John 
Gurney in reference to his earlier religious 
experience are worthy of serious attention :—~ 
“T never suffered myself to criticise the min- 
istry, but acted on the uniform principle of 
endeavoring to obtain from what I heard, all 
the edification which it afforded. This isa 
principle which I would warmly recommend 
to my young friends in the present day ; for 
nothing can be more mischievous than for 
learners to turn teachers, and young hearers, 
critics. Iam persuaded that it is often the 
means of drying up the waters of life in the 
soul ; and sure | am, that an exact method of 
weighing words and balancing doctrines in 
what we hear is a miserable ex€hange for 
tenderness of spirit and for the dew of 
heaven.” 

Yet, these considerations do not in any 
degree excuse Elders from endeavoring, as 
far as possible, to remove every blemish from 
the ministry; and of these blemishes, the 
principle portion relate, not so much to the 
o and disposition of the speaker, nor to 
the subject matter of the discourse, as to the 
manner in which the message is imparted. 
There are comparatively few who positively 
intrude themselves into the ministry. The 
most are doubtless sincerely intent upon per- 
forming apprehended duty. But one great 
deficiency is the want of simplicity and 
directness, and Elders should understand that 
the period in which labors to promote desir- 
able habits are most successful is in the 
early stages. This is aptly illustrated by the 
custom of some savage tribes of moulding 
the heads of their infants, by the artful ap- 
plication of pressure, into such a shape as 
suits their fancy; but if an equivalent result 
were taal upon the adult, it would be 
fatal. We have lost ground by not having 
some simple definite rules, authoritatively set 
forth by the Society, to aid those who are 
called to the ministry in the proper manner 
of conveying their messages to the people. 
Will not some modern Samuel Bownas 
supply the deficiency? His excellent work 
is so thoroughly out of circulation that not 
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one of our ministers in a hundred ever saw| its burdens.’ Like Paul of old, who in most 
it. Whilst it is the office of the Spirit to| of his epistles gives thanks for, and expresses 
give the call to the work and the spiritual | his commendation of, the good that existed 
ualification for it, yet it is nevertheless the | amongst the brethren, before he proceeded to 
duty of the minister to render that work as| give advice or reproof, so these seek occasion 
effective as possible, by a careful attention to| to strengthen every good word and work, 
the manner of delivery. This includes not| and when they find weeds to uproot, they 
only the management of the voice, both as to | take especial care of the tender but heaven- 
loudness and to such modulation as comports | ly plaut. They use not the snuffers as they 
with the subject before the speaker, but also| would an extinguisher. Truly “the spring 
a simple and direct application of the mind | of this warm-hearted yet judicious oversight 
to the subject or subjects of exercise, and a| must be in love to Christ and in love to souls 
particular care to suspend speaking promptly | for His sake; and as it is prompted, so it 
as soon as the work is done. Repetition and| must be sustained by the grace of God.” 
tediousness would thus be avoided. It is | (Report to York Quarterly Meeting, England, 
difficult to go over the same thing again and | —1862.) Without this “sincere love of the 
again without spoiling the whole. The| Truth” as our early Friends expressed it, no 
ploughman may have left some patches of| one can be qualified for the Eldership, and 
grass and weeds uncovered, but if he again | it is the Lord’s Spirit only that can prepare 
puts in his plough, he spoils that part which | us to do his work. 
was already well done. In the repetition of| In the early periods of our Society, Min- 
Scripture narratives, it is often better to omit | isters were not “ recommended,” or “ ac- 
those minutie which do not affect the main | knowledged,” or “recorded,” as they are 
subject which the minister wishes to illustrate. | now ; nevertheless, all who were concerned to 
If Elders would give a deep and comprehen-| speak in the ministry were in the habit of 
sive attention to all that pertains to a proper| assembling in what they termed “select” 
decorum in ministerial service, they might be| meetings. Our “select” meetings differ from 
very serviceable to young Ministers. » But all| theirs in excluding all ministering Friends 
they do must be in great tenderness and with | but those who have been officially acknowl- 
an appreciative sympathy. They must “not | edged, and in admitting appointed Elders. 
mind high things, but condescend to men of| The frequency of “select” meetings in early 
low estate,” or more literally, “be led along | times, varied in different places. In some of 
with the humble.” Rom. xii. 16. They | the cities they met every week, and amongst 
must take a broad view of the young Minis-| other things agreed what meetings each 
ter’s present and past condition of life, with| would attend the following First-day. In 
the influences and surroundings to which he| the expressive language of their time, they 
has been subjected ; of his mental and moral | assembled .“ to wait upon the Lord together 
characteristics and habits; and of his oppor-| and to unbosom themselves to each ather.” 
tunities for acquiring religious and literary | Doubtless our modern select meetings might 
knowledge. They must not forget that weak-| often be more profitable seasons than they 
ness and inexperience necessarily pertain to| are. We are too apt to consider their main 
the state of childhood, and that strength can | purpose to be to answer the queries. In some 
come only by degrees. They must have a| places, they are held at the close of a Month- 
lively sense of the struggle going on in that|ly or other Meeting, when Friends are weary. 
soul in which the will, being unsubdued, re- They should be occasions of communion with 
jects the calling and resists the gift of God,|the Lord and one with another, for the 
and of that state of weakness in which, even | especial purpose, under Divine guidance and 
when the will surrenders, how to perform |help, of securing, promoting and perfecting 
that which is good, is as difficult to-day as it | the vitality of the ministry. Neither should 
was in the olden time. Rom. vii. 18. They | we invest them with that sort of mysterious 
must go down into these depths with the| sanctity which would forbid the presence of 
young Minister, and lead him through; walk- | any one but acknowledged Ministers and ap- 
ing in company with him, they must} pointed Elders; those who are frequently 
strengthen his heart. Remembering that | concerned to speak in public, but who are not 
the motto of the Eldership is “Tenderly to| yet recognized as Ministers, should some- 
encourage and help young Ministers,” they | times, if not regularly, be invited to attend, 
stand not upon an imaginary height of per-| as they did in the first age of the Society. 
fection, as careless spectators of the struggles | “Such as fear the Lord, will be speaking one 
of their charge in the valleys below, but in| to another. And the Lord will hearken 
fatherly care and pitying love they descend, | and hear.” (Mal. iii. 16. Anthony Purver’s 
and with words of cheer and a hand of! Translation.) Various indeed are the sub- 
strength they enliven the soul and lighten | jects upon which, in the fear of the Lord and 
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in the Love of his cause, we may speak one 
unto another in these select meetings. Our 
own feelings and spiritual condition, our 
doubts, our fears, temptations, discourage- 
ments, spiritual joys and comforts, the state 
of the Church in our vicinity and all over 
the world, the fields white unto harvest, the 
little meetings in isolated places with little or 
no outward ministry, the solitary children of 
affliction who are thirsting for the bread of 
life, and especially the proper manner of con- 
ducting ourselves under ministerial exercise, 
so as not to dishonor the cause of our Lord; 
these and others might sometimes engage our 
very serious and prayerful consideration and 
expression. The inexperienced would derive 
much instruction and strength from this 
vitalizing communion, in the divine presence, 
with those who have long been travelling the 
heavenward journey, and the fathers and 
mothers in their turn, would have their feel- 
ings of love and solicitude drawn out towards 
the younger, and their hearts comforted at 
the prospect of a succession of laborers in the 
Church. 
_ A practical point in the selection of Elders 
is too much neglected. Enough care is not 
always taken to guard against the tendency, 
so natural, to consider “age as an induce- 
ment to the choice.” It is a great mistake to 
let a member be worn out before he is 
brought into service. Any member who has 
the requisite qualifications of an Elder is old 
enough for the office, and if these qualifica- 
tions be wanting, the appointment even of 
the greyheaded is worse than useless. George 
Fox was but twenty-three years old when he 
was called to the ministry—James Parnell, 
Edward Burrough and others were below 
twenty, and very young Ministers have been 
found in every period of the Society. It is 
therefore incredible that the Christian at- 
tainments requisite for an Elder should ne- 
cessarily be postponed until advanced life. 
“The influence for good possessed by the young 
over those of their own age, is great. They are 
often able, in their social intercourse, effectively to 
speak to one another the word of counsel or com- 
fort. Whilst careful not to utter that which is not 
felt, let them in simplicity not withhold that which 
is.’’?+ (Report to York Quarterly Meeting, 1862.) 
Finally, as the opinions of Elders in 
reference to a Minister’s services often ex- 
hibit considerable discrepancy, it is highly 
important, in all matters of seriousness, that 
they first consult together and arrive at a 
united and harmonious conclusion as to the 
precise difficulty of the case and the proper 
remedy, In this way, the whole weight of 
the Eldership would be brought to bear at 
once, and a good result might be accom- 
plished. The advice of a divided Eldership 
usually increases the difficulty. 
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OF THE MEDITATION OF DEATH. 
BY THOMAS A KEMPIS. 

1. The end of thy present life will speedily 
come: consider, therefore, in what degree of 
preparation thou standest for that which will 
succeed. Today man is, to-morrow he is not 
seen; and when he is once removed from the 
sight of others, he soon passeth from their 
remembrance. O the hardness and insensi- 
bility of the human heart, that thinks onl 
on present enjoyments, and wholly Sanat 
the prospects of futurity! In every thought, 
and every action, thou shouldst govern and 
possess thy spirit so absolutely, as if thou 
wast to die to-day; and was thy conscience 
pure, thou wouldst not fear thy dissolution, 
however near. It is better to avoid sin, than 
to shun death. If thou art not prepared for 
that awful event to-day, how wilt thou be 
prepared to-morrow? ‘To-morrow is an un- 
certain day; and how knowest thou that to- 
morrow will be thine? 

2. What availeth it to live long, when the 
improvement of life is so inconsiderable? 
Length of days, instead of making us better, 
often increaseth the weight of sin. Would to 
God that we could live well, only for one 
day! Many reckon years from the time of 
their conversion; but the account of their at- 
tainments in holiness is exceedingly small, 
Therefore, though death be terrible, yet a 
longer life may be dangerous. Blessed is the 
man who continually anticipates the hour of 
his death, and keeps himself in continual 
preparation for its approach ! 

3. If thou hast ever seen another die, let 
not the impression of that most interesting 
sight be effaced from thy heart; but remem- 
ber, that through the same vale of darkness 
thou also must pass from this state of exist- 
ence to the next. When it is morning, think 
that thou mayest not live till the evening; 
and in the evening, presume not to promise 
thyself another morning. Be, therefore, al- 
ways ready ; and so live, that death may not 
find thee confounded at its summons. Man 
die suddenly and unexpectedly ; for in suc 


an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 


cometh. And when that last hour is come 
to thee, thou wilt begin to think differently 
of thy past life, and be inexpressibly grieved 
for thy remissness and inconsideration. 

4, How wise and happy is the man who 
continually endeavors to be as holy in the 
day of life, as he wishes to be found in the 
hour of death! And a perfect contempt of 
the world, an ardent. desire of improvement 
in holiness, the love of discipline, the labor 
of penitence, cheerful obedience, self-denial, 
and the patient enduring of any affliction for 
the sake of Christ, will contribute to raise a 
pleasing confidence of dying well. 
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5. While thy mind is invigorated by the 
health of thy body, thou wilt be able to do 
much toward thy purification ; but when it is 
oppressed and debilitated by sickness, I know 
not what thou canst do. Few spirits are 
made better by the pain and languor of sick- 
ness; us few great pilgrims become eminent 
saints. 

6. Let not the example of thy friends and 
relations, nor any confidence in the superiori- 
ty of their wisdom, influence thee to defer 
the care of thy salvation to a future time; 
for all men, even thy friends and relations, 
will forget thee much sooner than thou sup- 

est. It is better to provide oil for thy 
amp now, before it is wanted, than to depend 
upon receiving it from others “when the 
bridegroom cometh :” for if thou art not care- 
ful of thyself now, who can be careful of 
thee hereafter, when time and opportunity 
are forever lost? This instant, Now, is ex- 
ceedingly precious; now is “the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.” How 
deplorable, therefore, is it, not to improve 
this invaluable moment, in which we may 
lay hold on eternal life? A time will come 
whén thou shalt wish for one day, nay, one 
hour, to repent in; and who can tell whether 
thou wilt be able to obtain it? 

7. Awake then, dearest brother, and behold 
from what inconceivable danger thou mayest 
now deliver thyself; from what horrible fear 
thou mayest now be rescued, only by “ pass- 
ing the time of thy sojourning in holy fear,” 
and in continual expectation of thy removal 
by death. Endeavor now to live in such a 
manner, that, in that awful moment, thou 
mayest rejoice rather than fear. Learn 
now to die to the world, that thou may- 
est then begin to live with Christ: learn 
now to despise all created things, that being 
delivered from every incumbrance, thou 
mayest then freely rise to him. Now subdue 
thy earthly and corruptible body, by peni- 
tence and self-denial, that then thou mayest 
enjoy the glorious hope of exchanging it for 
a spiritual and immortal body, in the resur- 
rection of the just. 

8. Ah, foolish man! why dost thou still 
flatter thyself with the expectation of a long 
life, when thou canst not be secure of a sing!e 
day? How many unhappy sculs, deluded 
by this hope, are in some unexpected mo- 
ment separated from the body! How often 
dost thou hear that one is slain, another is 
drowned, another by falling from a precipice 
has broken his neck, another is choked in 
eating, another has dropped down dead in 
the exercise of some favorite diversion; and 
that thousands, indeed, are daily perishing 
by fire, by sword, by the plague, or by the 
violence of robbers! Thus is death common 
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to every age; and ‘man suddenly passeth 
away as a vision of the night. 

9. Who will remember thee after death, 
who will then pray for thee? and whose 
prayer can then avail thee? Now, therefore, 
dearest brother, now turn to God, and do 
whatever his Holy Spirit enables thee to per- 
form; for thou knowest not the hour in 
which death will seize thee, nor canst thou 
conceive the consequences of his seizing thee 
unprepared. Now, while the time of gather- 
ing riches is in much mercy continued, lay 
up for thyself the substantial and unperish- 
ing treasures of heaven. Think of nothing 
but the business of thy redemption ; be care- 
ful for nothing but the improvement of thy 
state in God. Now “make to thyself friends” 
of the regenerated and glorified sons of God, 
that when thy present life “ shall fail, they may 
receive thee into everlasting habitations.” 

10. Live in the world as a stranger and 
pilgrim who hath no concern with its busi- 
ness or pleasures; and knowing that thou 
hast “here no continuing city,” keep thy 
heart disengaged from earthly passions and 
pursuits, and lifted up to heaven in the pa- 
tient “ hope of a city that is to come, whose 
builder and maker is God.” Thither let thy 
daily prayers, thy sighs and tears be directed; 
that after death thy spirit may be wafted to 
the Lord, and united to him for ever. 





Ir my God cast me into the furnace to melt 
and try me, yet I shall not be consumed 
there; for he will sit by the furnace himself all 
the while that I am in it, and curiously look 
into it, observing when it has done its work, 
and he will presently withdraw the fire. O 
my soul, bless and adore this God of wisdom, 
who himself will see the ordering of all thine 
afflictions, and not trust in the hands of men 
or angels.— Flavel. 





SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thy very acceptable letter was received. I 
often feel that it would be a relief to have a 
friend at hand to whom my secret exercises 
could be opened, and from whom I could re- 
ceive counsel ; but there is safety in sitting at 

the Master’s feet; or if we do not feel his pre- 
sence, in awaiting his coming with a willing- 
ness to do whatsoever He may command. In 
going faster than this, is there not danger of 
doing that which should not be done, thereby 
making obedience to that service into which 
we may be called more difficult? “Why 
stand ye here all the day idle?” . If those to 
whom this inquiry was addressed had been 
busy of themselves, they would most likely 
not have been thus questioned. They readily 
answered, “ Because no man hath hired us.” 
Being found in this state of readiness, they 
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wages. One of the objects of Friends in as- 
sembling together in the beginning was, and 
ought yet to be, to have their spirits refreshed 
under the influence of the Father’s love, 
whereby their hearts would be warmed toward 
each other; and this feeling flowing as from 
vessel to vessel, the higher feeling of adoration, 
thanksgiving and praise unto Him from whom 
all good comes would be produced. Such 
social worship unites spirit with spirit, and the 














its influence. They would love the feeling, 
and when the time for meetings came, all 
would desire to meet with their friends, and 
again partake of that heavenly bread which 
had nourished that in them which nothing 
else had ever satisfied. Should not our faith 
and trust be in this,—the attention of the 
young called to it,—and those who stand pro- 
fessedly as ministers of the “ Word,” acknow- 
ledge that of themselves they can do nothing, 
—no good thing ? 

“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words, without knowledge ?” 

“ Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth? Declare, if thouhast un- 
derstanding !” 

“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ?” 

“Who hath put Wisdom in the inward 
parts? or who can give understanding to the 
heart ?” 

“Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion, or 
fill the appetite of the young lion ?” 

“Who provideth for the raven his food? 
When his young ones cry unto God, they wan- 
der for ek of meat !”” 

“Gavest Thou the goodly wings unto the 
peacock, or wings and feathers unto the os- 
trich ?” 

“ But where shall wisdom be found, and 
where is the place of understanding ?” 

“ Behold the fear of the Lord; that is wis- 
dom: and to depart from evil is understanding. 






























My dear —— :—I send thee an extract from 
a letter recently received. My niece lives in 
Illineis, in a neighborhood where there are no 
Friends; but how greatly is her condition of 
mind to be preferred to that of some among 
us, who have the opportunity for social and 
religious privileges, and lack the inclination 
to avail Renate of it. These fail to ap- 
preciate or receive the blessing that may at- 
tend the assembling of ourselves together for 
the purpose of social worship. My niece says: 

“We are glad to get the Intelligencer, and 
I should have acknowledged its reception long 
since. It comes promptly, and we think a 
great deal of it. Besides its pure and truth- 
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received no reproof, but were bidden to enter 
into labor and received their penny—even full 


children among us would be made sensible of 























ful teachings, we find many familiar names. 
in it. I feel an increasing desire that we ma 
yet be favored to live among Friends. 
think I could then live a better life. Some- 
times I feel as though I was one of the black- 
ened coals, and greatly needed the reviving 
influence of Society privileges.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1868, 


Wuo ts HE? An appeal to those who regard 
with any doubt the name of Jesus. By 8.F. 
Smitey. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & 
Co., Publishers. It seems proper that we 

should notice briefly a small duodecimo book 

with the above title, which has been sent us 
by the publishers. 

The object of the treatise appears to be to 
set forth the doctrines of the Trinity, Original 
Sin, the Atonement, Imputed Righteousness, 
and the Supreme Authority of the Letter of 
Scripture. The views of the author on these 
subjects do not differ, as far as we can judge, 
from the popular doctrines which form the 
creeds of most orthodox churches, though the 
terms which are understood to stand for these 
doctrines are not made use of. Her opinions 
are supported by appeals to the authority of 
Scripture, which she denominates “the infal- 
lible word of God.” 

To attempt by reasoning, or a similar array 
of Scripture texts, to controvert the views ad- 
vanced, would be to enter a controversy which 
has agitated the Christian Church almost 
from its rise, and which has been fruitless as 








not fruitless, we trust, if the effect has been to 
drive sincere minds to seek for something 
better and more vital than the opinions of 
men and women fallible as themselves. 

Of the sincerity, earnestness and zeal of the 
author, her book gives unmistakable evidence, 
But to its whole scope there is this serious ob 
jection. It assumes that faith in the doctrines 
there set forth is an essential preliminary to a 
holy and religious life, and to acceptance with 
God. This monstrous assumption is contra- 
dicted hoth by enlightened reason and expe- 
rience. Faith of some kind is indeed essen- 
tial before a life of holiness can be begun. 
But it is a very simple one. It rests on no 
outward testimony, though the whole tenor of 






regards promoting uniformity of belief, but’ 
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Scripture and numerous passages confirm it. 
It is faith in God and in his goodness. “ He 
that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek Him.” This intuitive faith, which 
too often lies only dormant in the mind, is the 
germ out of which may grow love to God and 
to our fellow creatures. To rouse this faith 
into activity, that it may become an operative 
principle, animating the whole life with a 
sense of God’s immediate presence, and bring- 
ing forth its fruits, which are worship and 
obedience to Him and good will to all His 
creatures, should be the object of the religious 
teacher, instead of directing the inquiring 
mind to an abstract intellectual belief. 





SwartuMoreE CoLitece.—The fifth annual 
meeting of the stockholders of Swarthmore 
College was held at Race street meeting-house, 
on the first day of the present month, and 
was marked by the usual earnestness on the 
part of those assembled. The report of the 
Board of Managers detailing the progress 
made during the past year was read, byewhich 
the stockholders were informed that, though 
the building is advancing towards completion, 
there are many items of expense yet to be 
met. Could the necessary means be furnished, 
it is believed the institution might be opened 
in the Tenth month next for the reception of 
students; but before this can be done, the 
heating and lighting of -the building, the 
laundry, cooking apparatus, appliances for 
instruction and the furnishing of school- 
rooms, parlors, dining-room and dormitories 
must all be completed. 


By careful estimates it is computed that 
not less than $75,000 must be obtained before 
these can be accomplished. In deliberating 
upon the best mode of increasing the sub- 
scription, it was suggested that each share- 
holder be invited to subscribe an additional 
$10 on every share of stock which he or she 
had before subscribed for. So general was 
the response to this suggestion that nearly 
every stockholder in attendance (including 
all the managers but one absentee,) were 
immediately enrolled as subscribers to this 
additional amount, and the sum of nearly 
$16,000 was thus guaranteed to the managers 
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by less than one hundred stockholders present 
at the meeting. The clerk was directed to 
inform those not present by circulars of this 
action, and invite their co-operation. 


The furnishing of the parlors, dormitories, 
&c., was entrusted to a large committee of 
women (mostly volunteers), who were em- 
powered to add to their number and to collect 
from their own sex the funds necessary for 
this purpose. They are to provide suitable 
furniture according to a uniform plan to be 
fixed upon by the “ Household Committee” 
of the Board of Managers, in conjunction 
with whom they are to act. 

As many of the stockholders in this city 
and vicinity were not present at the annual 
meeting, it was agreed that a meeting should 
be held at Race street meeting-house on Sixth 
day evening, the 18th of Twelfth month, at 
half-past 7 o’clock, to consider some of the 
suggestions in the report of the Board of 
Managers. <A general attendance of all in- 
terested ih the cause of Education in our 
Society is invited. 





Action or WEsTBURY QUARTERLY MEET- 
mnG, N. Y.—At the Quarterly Meeting held 
at Flushing, Tenth month 22d, 1868, it was 
concluded to hold Circular Meetings for Di- 
vine Worship within its limits. We are re- 
quested to state that the Committee appointed 
to have the oversight thereof have united in 
making the following arrangements: 


To appoint a Meeting at Yonkers, N. Y., 
the 1st First-day in 3d, 6th, 9th and 12th mo., 
at 103 o’clock. 

At Flushing, the 2d First-day in 2d, 5th, 
8th and 11th mo., at 11 o’clock. 

At Orange, N. J., the 3d First-day in 2d, 
5th, 8th and 11th mo., at 103 o’clock. 

At Manhasset, the 3d First-day in 3d, 6th 
and 9th mo., at 11 o’clock. 

At Port Washington, on same day, at 34 
o'clock, 

At Jericho, the 1st First-day in 4th, 7th 
and 10th mo., at 11 o’clock. 

At Oyster Bay, on same day, at 33 o’clock. 

At Bethpage, the 3d First-day in 4th, 7th 
and 10th mo., at 11 o’clock. 

At Jerusalem, the same day, at 34 o’clock. 

At West Chester, the 4th First-day in 4th, 
7th and 10th mo., at 11 o’clock. 

Also, a Special Meeting at West Chester, 
the 5th First-day in 11th mo. the present year. 
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“The Departed,” written by a lad of 15, 
does not possess enough poetic merit for our 
paper. is ML 


Marriep, by the approbation of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of Andrew Thompson, on 
the 22d of Tenth month, 1868, Lovis M. Haut to 
Ayniz Tuompson, both of Salem, N. J. 

——, on the 29th of Tenth month, 1868, with 
the approbation of Makefield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, at the residence of Preston Eyre, Josepa 
B. Simpson and Saran P. Eyre, all of Bucks Co., Pa. 

, on the 24th of Eleventh month, 1868, with 
the approbation of Jericho Monthly Meeting, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, ALrrep H. Moore, 
of Oswego Monthly Meeting, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
to Puene P., daughter of Jacob and Abbie Willits, 
of the former place. 

———-—~e—-____ 

Diep, at Whitestone, L. I., on Fifth-day, Eleventh 
month 19th, 1868, Roserra, widow of Daniel Post, 
a member and Elder of Flushing Monthly Meeting, 
aged 89 years and 10 months. This dear friend, 
after several years of bodily infirmi-y, has passed 
away unto her everlastiug rest, and the feeling has 




























account. The cheerfulness of her disposition, com- 
bined with Christian meekness, had endeared her 
to a large circle of friends. She was an example of 
plainness and moderation in all things, and a few 
years previous to her close, ere disease had im- 
paired her mental faculties, she expressed a desire 
to her son, who had ever been her constant and de- 
voted caretaker, that her remains might be placed 
in a plain pine coffin; which was accordingly done. 
She was taken to the meeting-house, where a large 
meeting was held on the solemn occasion, and testi- 
mony given of her exemplary life—she having ful- 
filled its duties according to the ability given her. 
——, on the 14th of Eleventh month, 1868, after 
an illness of nearly nine months, Ext M. Hewes, in 
the 3lst year of his age. He was a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, a young man of un- 
usual worth, of unswerving integrity, and in him 
society has lost one of great promise, an evrnest ad- 


















dishonesty. He was strong in his own convictions 
and an ardent Friend,—always ready to battle for 
the right, to aid the weak, and support those whom 
adversity would crush. In the short time allotted 
him on earth, he had accomplished a great work, 
had surrounded himself with a large circle of de- 
voted friends, for whom it was his delight to live, 
and for whom, by his patience in sickness and suf- 
fering, by his beautiful resignation to the will of 
his Heavenly Father, and by his serenity in death, 
he has set an example well worthy of the highest 
admiration. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright: for the end of that man is peace.’’ 

——, at her residence, in Philadelphia, on Third- 
day, Eleventh month 17th, 1868, of laryngitis, 
Aoyxs, wife of Collin M. Gatchel, aged 37 years. 
She was interred at Fair Hill, on the following 
Sixth-day, the 20th ult. 






















A man’s true wealth hereafter is the good 
he does in this world to his fellow man. 
When he dies, people will say, “ What pro- 
perty has he left behind him?” But the 
angels, who examine him, will ask, “ What 


ood deeds hast thou sent before thee ?—Mo- 
mmed, F 
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arisen that there was no cause of mourning on hen 


vocate of truth, an uncompromising foe to all kinds of 






LETTERS TO FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS, 


Education. 
‘ With all thy gettings, get understanding.” 


My Dear Grris—To live is earnest work, 


and to make life worth the living, should be 
the grand object of existence. 


This world is a vast University, and our 


position in the higher one above must be de- 
termined by our aptness to learn and our 
progress in this. 


Education, strictly speaking, covers all we 


owe our Maker, the world and ourselves, 
Nature, experience, reason, duty, and af- 
fection, are our teachers. Few are educated 
aright. That which is obtained in our organ- 


ized schools, and from hired teachers and 
printed books, is as a rivulet to the ocean 


compared with the numberless outside sources, 


bringing their pressure to bear upon the in- 
tellect and character of these life-students, 


There are many who are longing for high- 
school opportunities, who are wasting pre- 


cious months and years in neglect of the edu- 
cational sources about them. Nature is a 
kindly teacher, and rich in resources for the 
unfortunate. Not a star in the blue above 


you, or cloud floating overhead, or spear of 


grass and flower at your feet, or field of 
varied grains, or stately pine, or blinding 
rain, or tiny snowflake, but speaks a willin 
lesson to the open ear. Then what may al 
these become to you, with the aid of books 
and studious thought. 

What lessons of strength, endurance, and 


beautiful patience, may be learned at the 
bedside of a sick mother, or tending a fretful 


child, or in the heat and toils of the kitchen! 
What acope for tact and lady-like culture, 


to fill well and cheerfully such hours as these 
—stepping with ease from these to do the 
graceful honors of parlor or tea table. Ah! 
one may learn much and fast in such a 
school as this ! 


My dear girls, how many of you that have 


graduated at Mt. Holyoke, or Utica, or 


Oberlin, or Rockford, can apply your Natu- 
ral Philosophy to the mechanical principle 
which underlies your father’s reaper and 


.| your mother’s sewing machine? How many 


can use your knowledge of botany, for the 
cure of diseased or worm-eaten house plants? 
or your chemistry in making soap and fancy 
dyes? or the mixture of some delicate article 
of food requiring exact proportions of acids 
and alkalies? or your physiology to the laws 
of health, such as apply to sleep, air, rest, 
nutriment, &c.? And this is not because you 
have not studied, but because you do not 
think. i 
The majority of young women chatter like 
magpies, but cannot talk soundly or forcibly. 
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When woman will cease to trifle, and de- 
liver herself from the barbarous rule of 
Fashion—when she will become a solid 
thinker, and, with the key of knowledge, un- 
lock the doors of practical wisdom—when she 
wakes up to the interests of human progress— 
then, and then only, will men cease to speak 
of her inferior powers. 

Nor is this all; young women should have 
some one paramount object in life. A lad 
says, “I am going to be a merchant, or law- 
yer, or carpenter,” and to this end he makes 
all influences bend. Now every young 
woman should educate herself with some dis- 
tinct purpose of usefulness and independence. 
To be dependent is degrading—even upon 
husbands, parents or brothers, except in case 
of accident or illness. What you are doing 
daily, whether it be study, housework, needle- 
work, ornamental, or plain, let it be done 
thoroughly and well. Understand all the 
secret and practical bearings of your work; 
and alongside of to-day’s duties ever be 
strengthening your grasp upon the main ob- 
ject, which you have placed before you, to 
acquire independence and a distinctive place. 

Women are naturally the best managers in 
the world; they are prominent for tact, in- 
genuity, and putting the best foot forward. 
Oh! my dear young readers, waste not your 
gifts on trifles. 

There is one department of educational 
culture of which I have said nothing, deeming 
it worthy a separate letter. No young woman 
is educated until she understands the laws of 
health, and no amount of intellectual and 
moral training will fit her for life’s duties if 
her knowledge is confined in a sickly, shat- 
tered frame. 

This entire subject is so vast and beautiful 
a theme that the pen and thought would 
gladly linger past the writer’s limits. Will 
you not each take it up for yourselves with 
the cry—“ Life is real, life is earnest !” 

** Not enjoyment and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.” 

Remember as mother, wife and daughter, 
woman wields a sceptre of wondrous power 
and beauty. To wield this sceptre as is be- 
fitting, you must educate yourselves to 
greater vigor of body and mind. Be strong 
in will, thought and action. Be stout hearted; 
but always womanly. A high-toned writer 
says upon this subject—“ If the world were 
mine, and I could educate but one sex, it 
should be the girls. Strengthen the woman 
heart, and you strengthen the world. Give 
me a nation of noble women, and I will give 
you a noble nation.” Truly yours, T.S. H. 
—Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


From The £pectator. 

CONCENTRATED PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 

Few phenomena are more remarkable, yet 
few have been less remarked, than the degree 
in which material civilization,—the progress 
of mankind in all those contrivances which 
oil the wheels and promote the comfort of 
daily life——has been concentrated into the 
last half century. It is not much to say that 
in these respects more has been done, richer 
and more prolific discoveries have been made, 
grander achievements have been realized, in 
the course of the fifty years of our own life- 
time, than in all the previous life-time of the 
race, since states, nations, and politics, such 
as history makes us coamahinal with, have 
had their being. In some points, no doubt, 
the opposite of this is true. In speculative 
philosophy, in poetry, in the arts of sculpture 
and painting, in the perfection and niceties 
of language, we can searcely be said to have 
made any advance for upwards of two thou- 
sand years. Probably no instrument of 
thought and expression has been or ever will 
be more perfect than Greek or Sanscrit ; no 
poet will surpass Homer or Sophocles; no 
thinker dive deeper than Plato or Pythago- 
ras; no sculptor produce more glorious mar- 
ble conceptions than Phidias or Praxiteles. 
It may well be that David, and Confucius, 
and Pericles were clothed as richly and com- 
fortably as George III. or Louis XVIII., and 
far more becomingly. There is every reason 
to believe that the dwellings of the rich and 
great among the Romans, Greeks, and Baby- 
lonians were as luxurious and well appointed 
as our own, as well as incomparably more 
gorgeous and enduring. It is. certain that 
the palaces belonging to the nobles and 
monarchs of the Middle Ages,—to say no- 
thing of abbeys, ministers, and temples,— 
were in nearly all respects equal to those 
erected in the present day, and in some im- 
portant points far superior. But in how 
many other equally, significant and valuable 
particulars has the progress of the world 
been not only concentrated into these latter 
days, but singularly spasmodic in its previous 
march ! 

Take two of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of all time, both of comparatively 
modern date,—gunpowder and printing. 
One is four, the other five, centuries old. 
It is probable that within fifty years from the 
first application of ern to war, the de- 
structive power of the fire-arms then invented 
was nearly as great as that of those used in the 
reign of Napoleon. It is probable that we 
are now within far less than fifty years of the 
farthest point to which the conditions of mat- 
ter will permit that destructive power to be 
carried, 
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Then as to printing. The books printed 
within five-and-twenty years after the first 
use of movable types were as clear, as per- 
fect, as beautiful specimens of typography as 
any that were produced five-and-twenty years 
ago. A little more rapidity and a great deal 
more cheapness make up, perhaps, the sum- 
total of the improvements in the typographic 
art between the time of Caxton and the time 
of Spottiswoode. But within the memory of 
those still young the wonderful art of rapid 
stereotyping has been introduced; and to this 
alone it is owing that newspapers are able to 
supply the demands of their hundred thou- 
sand readers. It would be of course im- 
possible to compose more than one set of 
+ Sipe within the very few hours allowed for 
the supply of each day’s demand. It would 
be equally impossible to print off from that 
one set more than an eighth ora tenth part 
of the number of copies which the leading 
papers are required to furnish within three or 
four hours. But by casting from the first 
composed types as soon as completed, any 
number of fac-simile blocks can be produced, 
and from these, by the help of circular ma- 
chines, an indefinite number of impressions 
can be struck off in an almost incredible 
short space of time. Twelve thousand copies 
an hour, and even more, can, we believe, be 
easily produced by each machine. The multi- 
plication thus rendered feasible is practically 
almost unlimited. 

But it is in the three momentous matters 
of light, locomotion, and communication that 
the progress effected in this generation con- 
trasts most surprisingly with the aggregate of 
the progress effected in all previous genera- 
tions put together since the earliest dawn of 
authentic history. The lamps and torches 
which illuminated Belshazzer’s feast were 
probably just as brilliant, and framed out of 
nearly the same materials, as those which 
shone upon the splendid fétes of Versailles 
when Marie Antoinette presided over them, 
or those of the Tuilleries during the Imperial 
magnificence of the First Napoleon. Pine 
wood, oil, and perhaps wax, lighted the 
banquet halls of the wealthiest nobles alike 
in the eighteenth. century before Christ and 
in the eighteenth century after Christ. There 
was little difference, except in finish of work- 
manship and elegance of design—little, if 
any, advance, we mean, in the illuminating 
power, or in the source whence that power 
was drawn—between the lamps used in the 
days of the Pyramids, the days of the Co- 
liseum, and the days of Kensington Palace. 
Fifty years ago, that is, we burnt the same 
articles, and got about the same amount of 
light from them, as we did five thousand 
years ago. New, we use gas of which each 


burner is equal to fifteen or twenty candles ; 
and when we wish for more can have recourse 
to the electric light or analogous inventions, 
which are fifty-fold more brilliant and far- 
reaching than even the best gas. The streets 
of cities, which from the days of Pharaoh to 
those of Voltaire were dim and gloomy, even 
where not wholly unlighted, now blaze every- 














































the brilliancy of moonlight. In a word, all 
the advance that has been made in these 
respects has been made since many of us were 
children. We remember light as it was in 
the days of Solomon, we see it as Drummond 
and Faraday have made it. 

The same thing may be said of locomotion. 
Nimrod and Noah travelled just in the same 
way, and just at the same rate, as Thomas 
Assheton Smith and Mr. Coke of Norfolk. 
The chariots of the Olympic Games went 
just as fast as the chariots that conveyed our 
nobles to the Derby, “in our hot youth, when 
George the Third was King.” When Abra- 
ham wanted to send a message to Lot he dis- 
patched a man on horseback, who galloped 
twelve miles an hour. When our fathers 
wanted to send a message to their nephews, 
they could do no better, and go no quicker. 


from London to Edinburgh, we thought our- 
selves lucky if we could average eight miles 
an hour,—just as Robert Bruce might have 
done. Now, in our old age, we feel ourselves 
aggrieved if we do not average forty miles. 
Everthing that has been done in this line 
since the world began,—everything, perhaps, 
that the capacities of matter and the con- 
ditions of the human frame will ever allow to 
be done, has been done since we were boys. 
The same at sea. Probably, when the wind 
was favorable, Ulysses, who was a bold and 
skilful navigator, sailed as fast as a Dutch 
merchantman of the year 1800, nearly as fast 
at timesas an American yacht or clipper of 
our fathers’ day. Now, we steam twelve and 
fifteen miles an hour with wonderful regu- 
larity, whether wind and tide be favorable or 
not ;—nor is it likely that we shall ever be 
able to go much faster. But the progress in 
the means of communication is the most re- 
markable of all. In this respect Mr. Pitt 
was no better off than Pericles or Agamem- 
non. If Ruth had wished to write to Naomi, 
or David to send a word of love to Jona- 
than when he was a hundred miles away, they 
could not possibly have done it under twelve 
hours. Nor could we to our own friends 
thirty years ago. In 1867 the humblest citi- 
zen of Great Britain can send such a message, 
not a hundred miles, but a thousand, in 
twelve minutes. 


where (except in London) with something of ! 


When we were young, if we wished to travel 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I enclose two short poems for publication, 
if acceptable, in “ Friends’ Intelligencer.” 

Although not myself a Friend, I have 
been deeply interested in the lives of George 
Fox and Margaret Fell, and my admiration 
of their fidelity to the principles which they 

rofessed has found a faint expression in 
these lines. The history of your Society has 
deeply impressed me, and I am often drawn, 
with, I hope, increasing benefit, to sit with 
your people in their meetings of worship. 

C. C. Dawson. 
Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 29th, 1868. 


GEORGE FOX. 
Champion of Truth alike in word and deed,— 

Truth that to thee was inwardly revealed, 

While from the thoughtless world it lay concealed, 
That filled thy soul while yet thy steps did speed 
Along the shepherds’ paths, thy flocks to lead, 

That forced thee from thy rural haunts, and 

sealed 
Thy ministry to men, thenceforth thy flocks to be,— 
Oh, thou wert great in thy simplicity ! 

Fearless of men, but fearful of thy God, 

At His high name alone couldst thou be awed, 
Nor wouldst thou bend the knee to aught but Him; 

Faithful, though scourged with many a heavy 

rod, 

Steadfast, where many faltered as they trod, 

Thy name in Truth’s bright shield shall nevermore 
grow dim! Cc. C. D. 


0 


MARGARET FELL, 


Of Swarthmore Hall. 


The Church’s mother thou, who loved it well, 

And nursed it with a mother’s tender care, 

Full pleased to see its infancy so fair— 
The tender bud with such sweet promise swell! 
Words of endearment, and wise counsel, fell 

Oft from thy lips, with faith’s sublimest prayer ; 
And with a calm, pure radiance shone thy light, 
Reflex of One incomparably bright! 

For Zion’s good thou deemst no care too great, 

No cross, for His dear sake who bore the weight 
Of His own cross for thee, seemed burdensome ; 

The prison’s gloom could not thy joy abate, 

Nor didst thou heed the world’s relentless hate, 
For thou hadst power within the world to overcome! 

Cc. Cc. D. 


——_——~0 —-—____ 


COMETH A BLESSING DOWN. 
BY MARY FRANCIS TYLER. 


Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds : 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for the world’s renown, 
Not in a form of fashion, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not unto land’s expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 
Not to the princely mansion, 

Not to the blazoned crest ; 
Not to the sordid wordling, 

Not to the knavish clown, 
Not to the haughty tyrant, 

Cometh a blessing down. 


Not to the folly blinded, 
Not to the steeped in shame, 
Not to the carnal minded, 
Not to unholy fame ; 
Not in neglect of duty, 
Not in the monarch’s crown, 
Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 
But to the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good ; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yielded the hungry food ; 
Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown; 
Unto the kindly hearted, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


——- + 08 


THE CHEMISTRY OF AUTUMNAL TINTS, 


The striking change in the hues of the 
foliage of plants and trees during the autumn 
months, can hardly fail to excite the wonder 
and curiosity of the most indifferent observer. 
Through what agency is this change effected ? 
We know that up tu a certain period of the 
year, when the vital sap flows freely and the 

ife-principle in vomellie growths is active, 
the prevailing hue of the leaves is of a daz- 
zling green, and that this peculiar color is due 
to a chemical principle common to all plants, 
called cheapie This substance in many 
respects resembles wax, and is contained in 
the deep cells or mesophyllum of the leaves. 
It may be readily isolated or extracted from 
its receptacles, and subjected to chemical ex- 
amination. Alcohol dissolves it readily, and 
from its solution it may be deposited in gran- 
ular form. It consists of two separate princi- 
ples, one of which forms a red compound with 
acids, and the other yellow with alkalies. The 
blending of these two coloring agents under 
the modifying influence of vital action, pro- 
duces the reflection of the green rays of light; 
and thus our fields and forests are clothed 
during the summer months in “ living green.” 
Light is the mysterious agent which elaborates 
the chlorophyl; and while it continues to ex- 
ert its full influence the green hue is sustained, 
and not until it decreases, upon the approach 
of autumn, do different tints appear. Frost 
is not necessarily the agent which changes the 
verdure of the fields. Frost may prematurely 
arrest the vital forces in plants, and so modify 
the action of light as to prevent the elabora- 
tion of chlorophyl. If no frosts came, how- 
ever, the natural decrease in the amount of 
solar light at the close of summer, and the 
exhaustion of plants consequent upon the 
maturation of the life-principle, or seeds, 
would cause the chemical changes which pro- 
duce the varied and beautiful hues of au- 
tumn. The tints are indeed much more 
beautiful if they come in the natural way, 
without the intervention of frost. The 
change takes place both in the evergreen and 
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deciduous leaves, but is most marked and 
striking in the latter. In the clear electrical 
atmosphere of the Northern States, the dis- 
play is most gorgeous and pleasing; in no 
country in the world is it moreso. Artists 
of established reputation have recently hard- 
ly ventured to put upon canvas the marvel- 
lous rainbow hues of our fields and forests, 
as seen in the glorious month of October, 
and submit the result of their labors to En- 
glish or French criticism. The grossest ex- 
aggerations have been charged upon such 
paintings by those who have never witnessed 
the magnificence of the display. Indeed, we 
ourselves could hardly admit the faithfulness 
of the coloring without being witnesses of its 
truthfulness.—Boston Jour. Com. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


The name of Indian Summer, it is well 
known, is given in America to the brief period, 
often in the latter half of November, of warm, 
sunny weather, usually preceded by some 
days of frosty atmosphere. The origin of the 
name is a controverted question. The first 
United States history that met our childhood 
said that the Indians, in their improvidence, 
were in the habit of procrastinating the work 
of gathering their scanty food for winter till 
the cold snap of early November brought 
them to their thoughts, and that in the warm 
weeks succeeding they did their hunting and 

athering, and hence “Indian Summer.” 


‘The New England tradition is, that the In- 


dians believed this season to be caused by the 
southwest wind which prevails at this period, 
and which their good divinity, Contentowit, 
who resided in that quarter, sent them asa 
special blessing. It has been sometimes said 
that the term Indian was given to this period 
because game was plenty at the time, and the 
hazy condition of the atmosphere favoring 
their near approach to animals unsuspected, 
made it a special Indian hunting season ; and 
it is believed that all who have had experi- 
ence among the Northern Indians concur in 
the general correctness of these state- 
ments. They do little hunting till Sep- 
tember and October; and when November 
comes they gather up their corn, rice and 
meat, and start on their winter hunt into the 
forests. Ask these Indians at any time of the 
year when they are going to their hunting- 
grounds, and they will say, “ When the Great 
Spirit sends us our fall summer,” which they 
universally believe is sent after the cold fall 
rains for their particular benefit. The fact of 
the prevalence of south winds during the 
period in northern latitudes has been disputed, 
and especially by Dr. Lyman Foot, of the 
army, who, some thirty years ago, in writing 
on this subject, stated that he had kept a 


diary of the weather for nearly twenty years, 
when he had served in all latitudes, from the 
outlet of Lake Superior to Jefferson Barracks, 
in Missouri, and that his record showed the 
winds generally west and northwest during 
Indian summer. 

The cause of the phenomena has been even 


more a subject of inconclusive speculation than ” 


the origin of the name. The existence of the 
singular season is not doubted, and the period 
of its annual return is equally well settled, 
It appears in all the central and northern 
sections of the United States some time in 
November, or near that month, and of course 
succeeds the rainy season of the autumnal 
equinox, which usually continues late into 
October. It is scarcely important in this ar- 
ticle to use space in any description of the 
peculiar appearance of Indian summer, as it 


is familiar to all. In the height of the foli-: 


age splendors of which we have written, a 
soft and mild sunshine, much more genial 
than had prevailed, suddenly appears; the at- 
mosphere assumes a balmy and voluptuous 
mildness, more like that of August than that 
of November, and the moonlight evenings are 
abundant in their attractions to lovers, and 
all who find pleasure in sentiment and star- 
gazing, of whatever kind. A peculiar hazi- 
ness, thin and filmy, pervades the air. There 
is a peculiar redness of the sky, and the sun 
at its going down is uncommonly “ tinged 
with a ruby gleam,” while the moon, both at 
its rising and going down, is touched with the 
same golden flush. 

Among all the hypotheses which have been 
contrived in explanation of these phenomena, 
we find none more plausible than that whieh 
is based upon the well-known principle in 
natural science, that all fluids in passing into 
a more solid form give out latent heat. Now, 
in the high northern latitudes, Arctic naviga- 
tors inform us that winter begins with Sep- 
tember, and that during that month water is 
converted into ice with immense activity. It 
is certain that in the conversion of matter 
from a fiwid into a solid state on so collossal 
a scale that the quantity of heat thus infused 
in a sensible form into the atmosphere must 
exert a very powerful influence upon the state 
of the air in countries bordering on these cold 
regions, and it is only necessary to concede 
that the winds from the North prevail at this 
period to make it conclusive that this heat 
must increase the warmth of this zone at this 
season of the year. It is urged against this 
theory that the heat liberated in the Arctie 
regions would rise into the upper regions be- 
fore reaching the United States; but the re- 
ply is, that the heat is not lost, that the upper 
strata of the atmosphere being always in- 
tensely cold, the heat would not rise very 
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high, but would impart largely its effect upon | country is much more remarked inland than 
the middle, and through that to the lower | on the seacoast.. In the regions of the great 
stratum of the air. It is also conceded that | lakes the period is very decided, the waters 
electric agencies have something to do in pro- | during its two or three weeks continuance re- 
ducing this Indian summer phenomena, es- | maining placid—in striking contrast to their 
pecially in the matter of increased temperature. | disturbed condition in the earlier autumn— 

The smoky appearance of the atmosphere | the weather soft and pleasant, and the atmos- 
















- is attributed by some to a sub-vaporous con-| phere red, and filled with the peculiar hazi- 


dition of the lower stratum of the air which | ness painful to the vision to behold. It is a 
is alleged to exist at this period, while others | fine season for lake navigation, and is looked 
controvert the fact of the moist state of the| for early in November—rather earlier than 
air, as well as the inference deduced, and refer | farther east.—National Intelligencer. 
the haziness to actual smoke, produced by the 
fires which so largely prevail at this season 
of the year, especially where forests abound. 
It is affirmed that the redness of the sky once 
so marked in the New England summer has 
largely disappeared as the country has become | Rain during some portion o 
settled, and the forest fires have ceased to ex-| _ the 24 hours...... ss.) Qdays.| 9 days. 
tensively prevail, in support of the view. Rain all or nearly all day...) 1% - 
The alleged increase of t ture during | snow; icin’ 8 very tent 2S . 

; ~ , or temperature during | Cloudy, without storms ..... 4 6 
Indian summer is also denied, and the meteor- Clear, a3 ordinarily accepted| 13 ‘* ll“ 
ological observations are produced to show ene 
that the temperature of November.is actually ba 
lower than that of October. On the theory, ee 

. . TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS 
however, that the Indian summer is warmer Sie 1 | 1867 1868 
than the weeks that usher it in, the hypo- ‘ Leona 
thesis of released heat in the Arctic regions is | Mean temperature of 11th 
used to form a very interesting, if not entire-| _™0-, per Penna. Hospital,|47.79 deg. 46.90 deg. 
ly satisfactory explanation in this connection. me = — ne rs eee . coos . 
There is a continuous tide of heated air| gary daring the month, do 2.94 in. | 6.58 in. 
rising from the torrid zone, and flowing north | Dgarus during the month, 
and south. During the season of congelation | being 5 current weeks for 
in the Arctic zone, there is likewise a tide of | 1867 and 4 for 1868 1122 878 
heated air rising from the North Polar Sea, 
and flowing towards the torrid zone. These | 4 yerage of the mean temperature of - 
two currents meet about midway in the tem-| month for the past seventy-nine years. 43.39 deg. 
perate zone, near the forty-fifth parallel of | Highest mean of temperature during that 








For Friends’ Intelligenver. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
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north latitude. and in the collision the warm, entire period, ROG i siesta) cactnacia neveececece 51.50 * 
condensed current in some measure descends. | Lowest mean ms cael tea sae vee a 
This affords a solution in some measure of the | °BtT? PeTods Bry DORM, LORS --.es wees OSs 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 


warmth, as well as of the calmness, the soft- Mean temperature of the three antams 





ness, and the dryness of the air of Indian | months of 1867.....sssssses-ssseeesneesses (57.85 

summer. Mean do do . do 186$|56.36 ‘4 

_ We have attempted no original speculation | Average of the autumn temperature for, 

in regard to this interesting subject in this ar- eae eet tae editan doth — 

os oo aimed to preemie rf Tet enblen panto, eee 7 [58.61 « 
prominent facts and | Lowest do eecsaces v0 oe! 49.33 #8 

speculations we have been able from a variety COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1867. 1868. 


of sources to gather. 

Indian summer, as we have already indi- 
cated, is observed in nearly all the countries 
of Europe and Asia, as well as of America, 
and known variously as “St. Martin’s Sum- 


Totals for first six months 30.20 inch. 26.31 inch 
Rain during Seventh month | 2.38 ‘* | 3.51 ‘ 
mea“ | 2664 
Le %) | ASO 


- Eighth = 
a Ninth - 








er 99 * - Tenth = 4.33 © i 1.7% .* 
mer,” “ The Latter Summer,” “ Second Sum- “* Bleventh “ | 2.94 “ | 5.28 « 

mer,” “ After Heat,” “Summer Close” and Jiteael copatammmninas 
Totals........00 © secenece 57.37 ** 48.38 * 


under names all significant of the nature of 
the season, and differing only by reason of 
the diverse idioms of the various languages 
in which the same idea is expressed. We| owa records : 

will remark, however, that the season not| ‘During the past forty-four yeara, the only No- 
ouly varies in different countries, but in this! vember months in which the thermometer has not 


Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, has 
kindly furnished us with the following information 
as regards temperature, which is confirmed by our 
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stood at or below 32 degrees, on some day during 
the month, were those of 

1830, lowest point........... oceceebec sssceseeee 3D degrees. 
1849, ‘ *8) veda 06 des tbooteoees ecaccoce BS 4 
And the month of this year............. cove BO $6 

‘* And yet the average temperature of November, 
1868, has been exceeded twelve times during that 
period of 44 years, the highest being in 1849—51.50 
‘degrees.’’ 

In reference to Rain, it will be seen that last year 
still continues considerably in excess of the present ; 
while as to Snow, its slight visitations in this local- 
ity contrast strongly with other portions of our 
country. 

From the number of Deaths deduct one-fifth from 
last year (for the extra week), they will then stand 
898 for 1867 ; and 878 for the month the present year. 

Philada., Twelfth month 4, 1868. J. M. E. 





Contributions received for ‘‘ Friends’ Assoc-ation for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen”’ since Fifth 
month last. 


From City contributions.............sseeeeee sees $735 00 
6© Mary D. Brown. ......0+ sssseee oeee € ceceesece 500 00 
sé OL. A. 8., Newtown, Pa.........ceccsee severe 5 00 
* Esther S. Justice, Bucks Co............. - 5000 
‘ Samuel Marshall, Milwaukie, Wis...... 5000 
‘* Green & Button, 6 Oe aes - 1500 
** Robert Mosher, Cardington, Ohio....... 10 00 
*¢ Jacob Nichols - Ss cose «66 OD 
** Jesse Yocum, Morgan Co., 48 weoel « 18:30 
‘ Fallowfield Monthly Meeting............. 5300 
‘* Kennett ng e ecniasee essen “SOD 
‘* Birmipgham ‘ ¥ scscess dsecee 68 00 
‘* Merion Preparative ‘ dihecmeben 15 00 
‘¢ Haverford ba OR: t Sbdeewesth wes 1600 
‘¢ Medford Womens’ ss cocecnedteeca:! "SN 
‘6 Friends of Mt. Holly......scssccecoee cove - 15 35 
a ” Camden, N. J cccccce coscseee - 5550 
% Trenton, ** seceseess cccceeres 90 00 

$1734 05 


Henry M. Larne, Treasurer. 
Puitapa., 12th mo. 1, 1868. 30 N. Third St. 





ITEMS. 


OrrictaL Recorps, it is asserted, prove that the 
various wars with the Indians during the last forty 
years have cost the Government over five hundred 
millions of dollars, besides a large loss of life. The 
calculation is made as follows: The Black Hawk 
war four hundred lives and $5,000,000; the Semi- 
nole war, fifteen hundred lives and $100,000,000, 
only fifteen hundred of the Indians being warriors ; 
a war with the Creeks and Cherokees about the 
same time cost $1,000,000; the Sioux war of 1852, 
three hundred lives and $40,000,000; the war of 
1864, one thousand lives and 60,000,000; the 
Cheyenne war of 1867, three bundred lives and 
about $12,000,000; the Indian troubles on the 
Pacific slope for the last twenty years, about $300,- 
000,000 ; three campaigns against the Navajoes, 
$30,000,000. The whole trouble in New Mexico, of 
which the last item forms a part, $150,000, 000. 


At the Working Women’s Protective Association, 
in New York, they are exhibiting a cloak that re- 
quired thirty days to finish the embroidery on it, 
and in which one hundred and eighty skeins of 
thread were used. For that amount of skilful 
labor and time, only twelve dollars were paid by a 
prominent Broadway house. 


Amoxost other items of news is the opening of 
the first American street railway at Rio de Janeiro, 


Oct. 9. It was really a gala day, the Emperor and 
Imperial family inaugurating it by riding in the 
first car, and followed by seventeen other cars, 
crowded with the first people of the city. While to 
Mr, Greenough, the President, is due much for this 
new enterprise, also great honor is due Charles J, 
Harrah, Esq., a native of Philadelphia, but longa 
resident of Rio de Janeiro, who was one of the early 
promoters, and is a large stockholder in this rail- 
way. Squire Sampson, a native of Pennsylvania, 
was the constructor of the road. It has proveda 
great pecuniary success.— Public Ledger. 


A Macuing ror Dressine Strong of a simple con- 
struction has recently been invented by a mechanic 
of Worcester, Mass. The steel cutters now em- 
ployed produce uneven surfaces, in consequence of 
the difference in temper of the tools and of the 
harder veins in the stone. The machine in ques- 
tion compels the stones to dress each other with the 
aid of sand and water. It consists of one or more 
rotary grinders, adjusted in a suitable chuck, and 
held in the upper part of the machine by a perpen- 
dicular hollow shaft. The stone in the chuck is s0 
arranged as to leave an open space in the centre, to 
which sand and water are conveyed through the 
hollow shaft. A carriage carries the larger and 
heavier stone to be dressed, and is made to vibrate. 
beneath the rotary grinders by suitable machiuery. 
By the rotary motion, combined with the movin 
carriage, the grinding capacity is largely increas 
with a comparatively small motive power. The 
grinders are held in position by an adjustable or 
self-adjusting frame, which rises or falls to accom- 
modate the thickness of stones and to compensate 
for the reduction of the stone as it wears away. 
The machine, it is asserted, will do the work of 
thirly men, and will dress the hardest kind of 
stones, such as pudding stone, which, heretofore, it 
has been impracticable to reduce to a level surface. 


Tue Roor or THE Wortp is the name of a vast 
elevated region of table land situated in central 
Asia, from which rivers and mountain chains 
radiate towards all points of the compass. This 
district lies to the northwest of British India and 
touches on the Russian frontier posts in Turkestan. 
On the northeast of India is another unexplored 
tract, running as far as the most westerly provinces 
of China, which have recently declared their inde- 
pendence of the government of Pekin. Both these 
regions have attracted attention in England, and at 
a recent session in London of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, the President, Sir Roderick L. Murchison, 
dwelt very impressively upon the necessity of their 
thorough exploration to ascertain the existence of 
practicable passes through the mountains. Murchi- 
son considered it highly important on the one hand 
that a route of traffic on the eastern side should be 
opened between British Burmah and China, but on 
the other hand insisted that a broad zone of neutral 
territory should be forever interposed between In- 
dia and the latest conquests of Russia in Turkestan. 


A Necro Empassy 1n EncLhanp.—A commission 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar has arrived in London, 
accredited to Queen Victoria, for the purpose of 
suppressing the negro treaties on the east coast of 
Africa, and to make some arrangement respecting 
the recent revolution at Muscat. 


Ir is stated that each slave rescued on the coast 
of Africa by the English fleet has cost that govern- 
ment not less than a quarter of a million of dollars. 
Only nine persons were rescued from slave traders 
in three years up to 1867. 





